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ISAIAH’S IDEA OF REPENTANCE. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE EDITOR BEFORE THE TEMPLE CONGRE- 
GATION “ BNAI ISRAEL,” OF MEMPHIS, TENN., ON FRIDAY 
EVENING, SEPT. 271TH, 1872. 


(From the Memphis Daily Appeal.) 


Tne Hebrew temple at the corner of Exchange and Main streets was filled last 
night with the élite of Jewish society in Memphis, to hear a sermon from the lips of 
one of the most eloquent and promising ministers of the faith in the United States, 
the Rev. Raphael D'C. Lewin, of New York, editor of the New Era, the only Jewish 
monthly journal published in America. After the services by Rabbi Samfield, suit- 
able to the night, the preacher of the occasion read the fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiah, and said :— 


At a time like the present, my friends, when the great majority 
of Jewish congregations, in this country especially, are affiliating 
themselves to what has been termed the “ reformed school of Judaism,” 
it is exceedingly interesting to study the beautiful words of Isaiah, 
who centuries ago preached precisely the same doctrines as are now 
being put before the world, in exposition of our sacred religion. The 
gigantic intellect, the true nobility of mind, the almost extravagant 
liberality of thought, and, above all, the genuine piety and religious 
zeal of this heavenly-inspired prophet, are everywhere perceptible as 
we peruse his sublime writings. From the days of Moses to the 
present era, few men have arisen in Israel possessed of greater intellec- 
tual vigor or more soul-stirring imagination. As an exponent of the 
holy spirit of Judaism he stands pre-eminently forward, seldom 
equalled and never surpassed. Now, if this writer had been but an 
ordinary man, who, though renowned for much personal worth and 
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ability, was yet, after all, only an individual, who wrote and spoke his 
own ideas and doctrines, no greater stress would be placed upon his 
writings than that which is usually assigned to any work of literary 
merit. As, however, he was by no means an ordinary man, but was 
one of those great geniuses who possessed inspiration in the highest 
degree; as his writings have been placed in the Jewish Canon of 
Scriptures, and are regarded alike by Jew and Gentile as forming a 
portion of the Bible, it follows that his teachings do claim our most 
earnest respect, and even our veneration. 

Yet, strange as it may appear, the words of Isaiah were for ages 
unheeded by the great mass of Israelites ; his ideas on Judaism, though 
in full accordance with its humanitarian spirit, were altogether ignored ; 
his magnificent and pathetic appeals on behalf of God and religion 
found no response in the Jewish heart, while the uninspired produe- 
tions of the Rabbis, the fanatical writings of later infuriated bigots, the 
wild outpourings of the more modern sect of rabbinical smatterers, 
became the great authorities for their religious belief and observances, 
thus making a tradition which every year became more and more 
encumbered with their own folly, far more important than the Sacred 
Scriptures themselves. In common justice, however, to the worthy 
men who compiled the Talmud, in common fairness to the several 
learned rabbis who wrote and tanght zealously, and with very pure 
motives in their days, it must be stated that not one-thousandth part 
of the ridiculous notions of the Jews had any origin whatever in 
their works. True, many and great are the evils which have been 
brought upon Judaism through their indirect instrumentality, but 
the cause of this is to be sought for in the age in which they lived and 
in the circumstances under which they wrote, rather than in any 
desire on their parts to abrogate one tittle of the religions idea for 
the purpose of establishing their own. They did but develop 
Judaism in their day, in accordance with the requirements of their 
time, precisely by the same authority and from the same motives as 
we of the present age claim the right to develop it, according to the 
necessities of our day. The error is to be attributed, not to these 
good men of old, who were compelled to surround the religious idea 
with an outer covering of mail in the form of ceremonial laws and 
ritualistic observances, so as to preserve the spirit intact during a 
degenerate age; but to their ignorant followers, hundreds of years 
after the necessity of such observances ceased. 

As far as the rabbinical system is concerned, there is scarcely a doubt 
that it was invaluable in its day for the people for whom it was intended. 
The violent persecutions to which our race was subjected—persecutions 
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which carried in their train all the horrors and sufferings which depraved 
humanity can invent—iust also be taken into consideration when we 
cast judgment on the theological works of that epoch. It is indeed no 
wonder that the principal idea in the Jewish mind was the fulfilment 
of a misunderstood prophecy relating to a Messiah and a return to 
Jerusalem. The oppressed, grief-stricken Hebrews necessarily believed 
this false interpretation of a very glorious promise, and longed and 
prayed for a restoration to the land of their fathers, their old Temple 
worship, and their ancestral forms of government. Hence prayers 
and supplications were composed in immense quantities, all breathing 
a feeling of deeply-seated hatred against their oppressors, and _par- 
taking ‘of the most dangerous of human passions—revenge. In like 
manner the entire thoughts of the nation dwelt on the forms and 
ceremonies which characterized their religious observances, to the 
utter extinction of the spirit which those forms and ceremonies 
enshrined, For all these evils much can be said in extenuation. 

We may even go further and make excuses for our people during a 
long series of years, when every nation took it by turn to play the 
part of barbarians, to maltreat and oppress all who bore the name of 
Jew, to hunt them from city to city, and from country to country— 
when the sword and the stake on the one side and apostasy on the 
other were the dread alternatives offered them. Even at a still later 
date, when the pains of death or infidelity were spared them, we may 
urge in extenuation of the abuses which existed in the observance of 
Judaism, that the range of thought on religious matters was exceed- 
ingly restricted, and that among Jews especially it must necessarily — 
have been so, since they were hated, scorned, and reviled, excluded 
from the opportunities of improving their intellectual faculties, and 
debarred from all the more honorable and elevated pursuits of life. 
But now all this is as a dream of the night. Within the past century 
immense revolutions have taken place in men’s ideas. Science has 
progressed to a wonderful extent. Learning has been greatly diffused. 
Education has worked its way into all classes and into all grades of 
society. A love for investigation into all subjects has been fostered, 
and religion—perhaps more than anything else—has engrossed the at- 
tention of the ablest thinkers and the most powerful minds in the 
world. Thus, in those countries where the refining influence of letters 
has been felt, and the rays of modern civilization have penetrated, the 
great truth has been told and acknowledged that conscience can never 
be forced, and that man is accountable to God alone for his religious 
belief. So the Jew became at last the equal of his Gentile country- 
man; the disabilities under which he had labored were removed, and 
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in the very highest of the high places of the land can he now publicly 
proclaim his faith. Nothing, then, can be urged at the present day in 
extenuation of the gross absurdities which still cling as heir-looms to a 
certain portion of the House of Israel. Even the excuse of an over. 
fondness for old customs ceases to be tangible, when the confession has 
once been made, that intelligence has decided these old customs to be 
valueless, if not indeed sinful; and even when such confession is not 
made, the excuse itself will not hold, since our private fancies or pre- 
dilections have no right to interfere with our duty. Nothing but a 
sad want of religious feeling can now be assigned as the preventive to 
the general progression of Israel and the perfect development of the 
Jewish idea. 

Not that I mean to assert that all of our brethren who differ from 
us in our views must necessarily be wanting in religious feeling. 
Heaven forbid! Among the millions of Jews scattered about over the 
face of the world, there may be some who religiously and _piously 
believe that these old forms, these old customs, these old ideas, how 
ridiculous and unworthy soever they may be in our eyes, have still the 
sanction of the Deity, and truly constitute the very essence of Judaism, 
and therefore they are bound by their consciences to adhere to them. 
These persons, however, are by no means numerous, and _ as their ideas 
will die with them, it is perhaps useless to argue the question or to 


disturb them in the discharge of what they truly believe are the duties 
of Israelites. To these, then, we say, “If indeed this be your ardent 
conviction, if indeed ye do act fully up to that which you assert you | 
believe, then, good, worthy men, keep your ideas, continue in your 
own path until the sun of intelligence has shone more brightly upon 
you, but at feast give us credit for similar sincerity when we conscien- 


tiously refuse to think with you or accept your doctrines.” To those, 


however, who shamefully assert that these old ideas are correct, and yet 
continually refuse to act up to them; to those who put forth one 
doctrine in theory and another in practice; to those corrupt-minded 
persons who represent the mock, self-constituted orthodoxy of the 
present day, we would prefer to say nothing, good or bad. Argument 
with the genuine hypocrite is only a waste of valuable time. In the 
Lord’s good day this evil will also be eradicated. Let us then wait and 
trust. But to those who are striving to acquire truth; to those who 
long to be with us, since their reason tells them we are right ; to those 
who lack not the spirit, but the necessary information on Judaism and 
Jewish history—to those we say, “Search, investigate for yourselves ; 
take up your Bible and read it attentively. Study the writings of 
your prophets; study Jewish history. Listen to our arguments, and 
then let your reason, and your reason alone, decide for you.” 
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Thus, brethren, the large majority of Jews have, by degrees, 
returned into the true path; and thus is Judaism becoming purified 
from all the impurities engendered by superstition and bigotry, not- 
withstanding the curses and imprecations of the so-called Orthodox 
School already alluded to. 

And now, my friends, let me invite you to examine with scrupulous 
care the chapter of Isaiah I have submitted to your notice. On this 
occasion, perhaps, more than at any other time during the past twelve 
months, we stand in great need of reflection, for this is the last 
Sabbath Eve of the old year. Ere you meet again to welcome the 
return of that blessed messenger of God’s love, the new year will be 
ushered in, and the season for annual repentance will be fully 
inaugurated. Then will shortly follow the celebration of the great 
Yom Kipur, and Israel, whithersoever dispersed, will be collected 
together in the various houses of God for the holy purposes of Divine 
worship. With prayers and supplications, with tears and repentance, 
with downeast looks and bowed heads, will they then beseech God to 
forgive their transgressions. All the outward signs of contrition will 
be duly observed, and the entire day will be passed in the most devout 
exercises. Let us heed well the significant lessons imparted by Isaiah. 
He, too, is describing the scene presented in the Temple on the Day 
of Atonement. 

In imagination we see vividly depicted before us the palatial 
edifice of Solomon; we see the venerable High Priest as he enters 
the Holy of Holies ; we see the sacrifice offered ; we see the thousands 
and tens of thousands of worshippers congregated in the courts, ready 
to fall prostrate and praise the hallowed name of Almighty God, as it 
proceeds from the mouth of the priests. In imagination we hear the 
strain of melody which ascends from the very souls, it would seem, of 
the whole congregation ; we hear the plaintive lament, imploring the 
forgiveness of offended Heaven, and as we mark the apparent sincerity 
and earnestness which characterize the devotions of that ever-memo- 
rable day, we fail to understand the prophetic words of Isaiah: “ Cry 
aloud and spare not ; tell my people their transgressions and Israel 
their sins.” Surely this rebuke could not have applied to those devout 
and grief-stricken penitents. Yet hearken, my brethren, to the inspired 
prophet. ‘ Wherefore, say ye, have we fasted, and thon seest it not ? 
wherefore have we afflicted our soul and thou regardest it not?” Oh, 
Isracl, durst thou ask those impious questions? Cannot your own 
hearts, your inward feeling, tell you why the face of the Lord is 
turned against you? Does not your conscience rebuke you even for 
the sin you are now committing in your senseless professions of 
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repentance? “ Behold, on the day of your fasting ye follow your 
business, and all your acquired gains do ye exact. Behold, for eon- 
tention and strife do ye fast, and to smite with the fist of wickedness, 
Ye fast not so at this day, to cause your voice to be heard on high. Is 
such, then, the fast which I can choose? A day that a man aftlicteth 
his soul, to bend his head as a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes for his couch, wilt thou call this a fast and a day of acceptability 
unto the Lord ?” 

Now, my hearers, fancy to yourselves one of our modern ministers 
ascending the pulpit on the great Day of Atonement, and_preach- 
ing the doctrine that what is considered by Jews to be the greatest 
day in the year is a deceit and a fraud. Fancy to yourselves 
his telling the good flock that God accepts not the fast and 
the prayers and the tears of repentance; that the entire ceremony is 
but an additional sin committed against the Divine Majesty. What 
think you would be said of that minister? Would he not be called a 
perfect heathen to speak thus disrespectfully of so awful an occasion? 
Would he not be at once excommunicated and put without the pale 
of Judaism for daring to entertain such reform, such heretical opinions? 
And yet he would be only repeating what the great Isaiah, who is 
termed God’s chosen prophet, mark you, said centuries before him. 
He would be only echoing the doctrines of all the prophets from Moses 
to Malachi! He would be only putting forth Judaism in its original 
beauty ; Judaism in its eternal spirit ; Judaism in its purest and most 
hallowed garb. Do yon doubt it? Then hearken. “ Is not this rather 
the fast that I will choose ; to open the snares of wickdeness, to undo 
the bonds of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and that ye 
should break asunder every yoke? Is it not to distribute-thy bread 
to the hungry, and that thon bring the afflicted poor into thy house; 
when thou seest the naked that thou clothe him, and that thon hide 
not thyself from thy own flesh?” What say you now, brethren? Have 
you realized the full extent of those prophetic words? Are not these 
the very doctrines of the Reform School? Judaism is a religion of 
life, a religion of spirit, a religion of sublime holiness. Moral perfee- 
tion is its end.. Mark, brethren; the prophet does not say, Prepare this 
sacrifice, offer up that prayer, perform this or that ceremony, but he 
points out the great duties of life, the duties of active benevolence—in 
fine, the duties which virtue and morality proclaim—as being the most 
perfect sacrifices we can offer to God, “ Then,” exclaims he, “thy 
light shall break forth as the morning dawn, and thy healing shall 
speedily spring forth; and before thee shall go thy righteousness ; the 
glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward. Then shalt thou call, and the 
Lord will answer ; thou shalt cry, and he will say, Here am I.” 
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Yet, notwithstanding these glorious assurances, notwithstanding the 
authority we have for our doctrines, we are continually being told, “Take 
this away and take that away and you leave nothing of Judaism.” 
Indeed! Ah, brethren! add this and add that, heap up your meaning- 
less ceremonies, keep to your forms and to your other ungodly ideas, 
and ignore the great principles of your faith, and then, indeed, you 
have nothing left of Judaism. But no, no, you do not think thus, you 
cannot think thus: God has given you reason—He has given you 
intelligence. The volume of the Sacred Scripture is not a sealed book ; 
the words of your prophets are no mysteries. You cannot doubt, 
therefore, what Judaismn is, or in what consist the duties incumbent 
upon you as God’s chosen people, God’s missionaries, God’s witnesses. 

Resolve, then, brethren, to worship God in spirit ; resolve to sacrifice 
to him your worldly cravings, your unholy desires ; resolve to walk in 
the path of true religion, to cultivate the nobler qualities and senti- 
ments of human nature, to practise the pure and lovable faith of your 
fathers, even as taught you by the inspired words of Isaiah. 

Then, indeed, will your fast on the Day of Atonement be a genuine 
and devout offering to the throne of God. Accompanied by firm 
resolutions of future amendments, and with hearts laid bare and 
cleansed from sin, the Day of Atonement then truly becomes the 
greatest day of the year. Think not that Isaiah denounced the 
fast in the abstract, or that he pronounced it a useless ceremony. Far 
from it. The repentance, however, must be genuine, and this can only 
be so when the great principles of Judaism are made visible in our 
lives and in our deeds. Then, beloved friends, let me entreat you most 
affectionately to commune seriously with your hearts during the 
coming week, remembering that though man can only read by appear- 
ances, yet God readeth the heart. Be watchful, therefore; be earnest ; 
be sincere. Let not your atonement services on Aipur be as the 
services performed in the Temple in the days of Isaiah, which merited 
his just rebuke, but rather let them be in accordance with his charge ; 
so that when the sun shall descend upon that day of humiliation and 
repentance, you may rise from your prayers with lighter hearts and 
more joyful spirits, confident in having regained the love of your 
Heavenly Father, and cheered with the reflection that from that day 
your life is to commence anew—a life which, may God grant, will 
continue through many, many years, to illustrate the recondite beauties 
of Judaism; thus to merit that other life in the boundless realms of 
immortality, where, in the sweetest of celestial joys, your soul shall 
dwell in the presence of the Eternal Father of all, whose great, good, 
and hallowed name be praised forever. Amen. 








THE RELATION OF MAHOMEDANISM TO JUDAISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LUDWIG PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY ANNA MARIA GOLDSMID. 


i; (Concluded from page 406.) 


On proceeding to the examination of the inward constitution of Mos- 
lemism, the inquiry which first presents itself is again—How did it 
originate? It must be stated in reply, that Islamism did not, like 
Christianity, spring directly out of Judaism. Mahomed was not a Jew, 
nor, as was the case with respect to Christianity, did a certain inhe- 
rent necessity, arising within Judaism itself, originate Mahomedanism. 
Islamism was an entirely free and independent creation from without; 
an adoption of the religious idea by the outer world. Nevertheless, 
Moslemism was a product of Judaism, to which it presented a less 
entire contrast than Christianity. Indeed, Mahomedanism was avow- 
edly based wholly on Judaisin and Christianity, whether because Ma- 
homed really perceived that these two religions offered a firm founda- 
tion on which to raise his superstructure, or because he thus hoped to 
obtain the favor of the partisans of both these creeds. Mahomed, there- 
fore, declared Moses and the prophets, Jesus and his disciples, to be 
his divinely inspired predecessors, whose work he, as the last of the 
prophets, and the promulgator of the highest truth, was destined to 
complete. The Koran assumes the Old and New Testaments to be 
true revelations from God, now receiving completion and solution in 
the Koran. The greater portion of the Koran is composed of narra- 
tives, some extracted from the New, but a far greater number from the 
Old Testament. As Mahomed’s knowledge of the two Scriptures was 
derived, not from his own perusal of them, but from the reports of 
others, the process to which he subjected these extracts, partly from 
ignorance, partly from the admixture of later traditions and arbitrary 
and fabulous embellishment, so disguised these Bible narratives as to 
render them scarcely recognizable. 

This mode of its origin determined the character of Islamism. _ Is- 
lamism lays hold of the highest principle of the Religious Idea, and re- 
produces it pure and undefiled. But having once passed away from 
this first principle, it consistently elaborated the Heathen element, 
abstaining from any return to Mosaism save in certain external acci- 
dents. Christianity, on the contrary, modified the very first principle 
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of the Religious Idea ; yet, having sprung directly from Judaism, it re- 
lapsed constantly, though in an incongruous manner, into Judaism. 

The chief doctrine of Islamism is, then, the acknowledgment of the 
existence of one only, eternal, omniscient, incorporeal, and omnipotent 
God, who created the universe out of nothing, according to His divine 
will, Of this doctrine, derived from Judaism, Mahomed’s statement 
wholly agrees with that of the Bible. It is true that he relates the 
history of the creation with many chronological inaccuracies, yet other- 
wise in perfect conformity with the writings of Moses. Mahomedanism 
proclaims this doctrine of the unity of the one supernal God to be the 
corner-stone of its system, and strenuously upholds it as its chief sup- 
port. In this it presented a complete contrast to Arabian idolatry, 
over which it secured the entire victory of the Religious Idea; but in 
this, it at the same time formed an equally complete contrast to the 
developed dogma of Christianity, by which this doctrine had been so 
entirely modified. In the Koran, nothing is of more frequent recur- 
rence than arguments against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, and 
of the human incarnation of God; arguments advanced sometimes 
with ardent zeal, sometimes with biting satire. Against Judaism, on 
the contrary whose eachings he had adopted, Mahomed enters into 
no controversy. He inveighs only against the Jews, who would not 
yield to his authority, and whom he accuses of distorting the Scriptures, 
by which imputation, it is true, he concealed his own falsification of 
the sacred text. 

The less antagonism there was involved in Mahomedanism to Juda- 
ism and to the first fundamental views of Christianity, the more strenu- 
ous was the effort made by Mahomed to create this antagonism ; a 
necessary result of the blind faith in himself and his prophetic mission 
which he so ardently desired to awaken. The belief in himself he 
therefore placed in immediate juxtaposition with the belief in God. 
“ There is no god but God, and Mahomed is His Prophet.” This apho- 
rism conveys the two distinguishing tenets of Islamism, of which the 
one is incomplete without the other. Whoever acknowledges both 
these is a Mahomedan, a believer; whoever denies them, if even he 
owns the existence of one only God, an unbeliever. This aphorism im- 
parted a peculiar direction to Mahomedanism, and established an essen- 
tial distinction between the believer and unbeliever. The moral worth 
of man lies not therefore in his actions, but solely in Islamism ; that is, 
in the belief in God and Mahomed. The unbeliever is eternally 
damned; the believer, if he obeys the Mahomedan law, is sure of eter- 
nal bliss. If he does not fulfil it, he is punished during the limited 
period of four hundred years, and then is permitted to enter the lower 
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spheres of blessedness. But this salvation is not consequent on the 
merit of the individual ; it is a free gift of the mercy of God. 

The effect of this was, that Islamism especially contains definite views 
of salvation and perdition, and invests them with material attributes, 
that are perfectly in accordance with the character of the East. Hell, 
as the abode of the damned, and Paradise, as that of the blest, were 
painted, with their physical sufferings and joys, with all the vividness 
of coloring that the most lively fancy could invent. Unbelievers were 
subjected in Hell to fearful tortures, sometimes of heat and sometimes 
of cold. In Paradise, the blest were regaled with the choicest viands, 
were attended by the most lovely maidens, reposed on the softest car- 
pets ; they possessed the costliest treasures, and eternally enjoyed the 
bloom of manhood. These however were but preparatory torments and 
preparatory joys ; for at the appointed hour the resurrection of the dead 
will come to pass. Seventy thousand angels will drag Hell by seventy 
thousand cords before the throne of God. The condemned and the 
blest are then to be judged anew. The latter will be translated to the 
heavenly Paradise, which is placed in the seventh heaven, at the foot 
of the Eternal’s throne. 

Though in this second article of the Mahomedan belief was involved 
the same antagonism to Mosaism which existed in historical Christianity, 
namely, the justification of man by faith only in the respective founders 
of these religions; this antagonism was rendered still more marked in 
Christianity, from a divine nature being ascribed to that founder ; while 
in Moslemism he claimed only to be the last and highest of the 
prophets. Yet the two religions again diverged from each other; Ma- 
homedanism remaining consistently heathen in its bias; Christianity, 
on the contrary, seeking in its developments to return to the Religious 
Idea. If his belief alone determines man’s claim to salvation, then it 
follows that his actions possess only relative merit; that is, in so far as 
he is impelled to them by faith. Then man is not free and self-deter- 
mining, as the Religious Idea sets forth, but is subjected to the opera- 
tion of an immutable necessity, since belief or faith is no free-will act 
of man’s spirit. Moslemism derived this article of its creed from Ara- 
bian heathenism. It was Sabeanism, whose ground-work was fate in 
nature, as shown forth in the laws governing the heavenly bodies, by 
which also the destiny of man is ruled. Islamism therefore declared 
that God fixes so irrevocably the destiny of man, that let him do or 
leave undone whatever he may, his appointed fate will ever prevail. 
Whether he go to the battle or remain at home, said Mahomed, the 
arrow winged for his breast will reach it. Sickness overpowers him in 
the degree appointed by God, whether man apply remedies or not. 
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Fire will burn as decreed by God, whether man seek or not to extin- 
guish it. Men’s actions have therefore no direct results, since that 
which happens is previously determined, irrespectively of man’s agency. 
This strict fatalism of Mahomedanism lies in the very nature of the 
Eastern, and must have been a powerful engine of success in the 
schemes of conquest pursued by Mahomed and his successors. 

All freedom of action being thus denied to the spirit of man, neither 
could belief nor unbelief be free operations of the human mind. On 
the contrary, belief was awakened in man by God ; this is repeatedly 
declared in the Koran.* “And one of you is predestined to be an 
unbeliever, and another of you is predestined to be a believer.” Un- 
belief proceeded from a being who was the source of all evil, Satan— 
Eblis ; he causes unbelief in men, and leads even the believer to dis- 
obey the law of the Prophet. Mahomedanism elaborated the doctrine 
of the devil, as also the opposite theory of angels, and made these dis- 
tinct articles of the Islam creed. It is manifest that Mahomed, in pur- 
suance of these dogmas, would pronounce war against unbelievers to 
be a religious duty, since such war effected the limitation of the devil’s 
power, and the conversion of the posterity of unbelievers into believers. 
The exclusiveness that is inculeated by Christianity, albeit in its pas- 
sive form, in Mahomedanism, in conformity with the nature of the 
East, takes an active character, and assumes the offensive. 

Of the direct relation of God to man, no question could longer be 
entertained. God was, according to Islamism, a supernal necessity or 
fate, before whom man was naught save an enslaved being, attaining 
significance solely through faith in this divine fate and in Mahomed. 
The life of man had no aim or purport, except faith. In it no general 
principle of morals (such as Christianity derived from Mosaism and 
combined with its own system) could be enforced. As however in the 
Eastern the Ideal, per se, is not a predominating element, Mahomed 
was compelled to seek in material life a fulerum for his religious sys- 
tem. We have consequently not to expect any consistent unity of the 
Idea and the life, as established by Mosaism; for life itself was of no 
import, according to Mahomedanism. In it there was no connecting 
link between the Idea and the life ; for the creation of the soul of man 
in God’s image, and with it the sanctification of man in God, had dis- 
appeared in Islamism. It therefore enforced, but did not consistently 
develop, certain external and material cireumstances only of human ex- 
istence. The things it commanded were, purifications, fasts, prayers 
repeated five times daily, alms-giving, and, if possible, a pilgrimage to 
Mecea. The things interdicted were, the drinking of wine, the eating 


* Sale’s Koran, chap. lxiv. 
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of swine’s flesh—of blood—of the flesh of such animals as have died of 


themselves, or have been suffucated or killed by a blow, or torn by a 
wild beast—and all games of chance. These ordinances were partly 
borrowed from the neighboring heathen nations, partly derived from 
Mosaism. With these was combined a body of municipal regulations 
regarding marriage, inheritances, murder, and theft. For a murder, 
the relatives were free to accept, at their option, compensation in 
money; while to the thief the severer punishment was adjudged of 
having his right hand chopped off. 

The stronger was the tendency prevailing in Islamism to set forth 
and consolidate religious belief by means of political power, the more 
rapidly did Religion and the State become identified. The kingdom 
of the faithful comprehends therefore both Church and State. The 
Kaliph, or Sultan, is the Vicegerent of Mahomed, the head of the Ma- 
homedan Church ; and the grades below him are, like him, either ser- 
vants of the sword, under the name of Vizirs and Pashas, or teachers 
and commanders, under the names of Imaums and Ulemas. Thus, 
while in Mosaism religion and society should be in strict accordance, 
it was inevitable that Christianity, by the separation in its system of 
religion and society, should originate a severance of Church and State. 
In Islamism, on the contrary, Church and State are identified ; so that 
a new sect could arise only in another State—for example, Turkey and 
Persia. We therefore recognize, in Islamism, the passing of the Reli- 
gious Idea out of Judaism into Eastern heathenism. The doctrine of 
the one super-mundane God won to itself the steadfast allegiance of the 
Eastern world. Islamism, however, while it held fast instead of—like 
Christianity—modifying this fundamental principle, was powerless to 
overcome other and minor existing heathen elements. The creation 
of man in his Maker’s image, and the thereon consequent freedom of 
man, succumbed beneath the heathen conception of the law of neces- 
sity. The direct relation of God to man, as also his sanctification by 
morality, resolved themselves into the one condition of the validity of 
faith only. Equality of right and personal freedom were rendered null 
by the action of slavery ; by the personal authority exercised by believ- 
ers; by the war waged against unbelievers; by the principle of clec- 
tion and exclusion; and by the identification of Religion and State. 
Charity took the form of alms-giving. The immortality of the spirit 
was limited by the fantastic foreshadowing of a future existence, devo- 
ted to unbridled sensuality. 

After this manner did that Mahomedanism, whose first principles 
were derived from Mosaism, become in its subsequent development 
wholly antagonistic to the Mosaic system. The relation of Islamism 
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to Christianity bore again a different character. In consequence of its 
strict adherence to the doctrine of the Unity, and of the modification 
by Christianity of this doctrine into that of the Trinity, Islamism be- 
came opposed to Christianity. Irrespective of this one point of diver- 
gence, Islamism has considerable analogy with Christianity, and it is 
perhaps more consistent in its development than Christianity itself. 
Both religions inculcate justification by faith ; in both the standard of 
ralue of human action is faith alone. Both promise eternal bliss to 
the believer only. But Christianity is inconsistent in its retention of 
doctrines belonging to the Religious Idea, namely, Divine Providence, 
the freedom of man, and the laws of morality. Islamism is consistent 
in declaring Fate or Necessity to be the arbiter of human destiny, and 
morality to consist exclusively in the practice of certain prescribed 
ordinances of religion. From this inconsistency of the Christian, and 
consistency of the Mahomedan system, resulted the principal condi- 
tions marking their respective histories. By virtue of this inconsis- 
tency, the path of progress was opened in Christianity. By its means 
the great conflict was prepared, in which the Christian intellect has 
been engaged unremittingly for centuries. Whether or not is salvation 
attainable by faith alone? In this question the consistency of the 
Christian Dogma is wholly involved; for with the elements of the 
Religious Idea indwelling Christianity, is this question closely linked. 
In consistent Mahomedanism, progress or development was impossi- 
ble; since, by its very system, all such progress was arrested and re- 
pressed. A human being, whose destiny necessity alone determines, 
can do naught save believe, and, if he have the power, remove the un- 
believer from his path. 

To Christianity, therefore, the road to the Religious Idea is open; 
for the Christian system gradually resolves itself into the Religious 
Idea. Islamism, on the contrary, can but fall into deeay under the ac- 
tion of the Religious Idea; and, the point of annihilation attained, 
must be succeeded by that Idea itself. 

The final result of this inquiry into the respective natures of Islamism 
and Christianity is, then, as follows. The Religious Idea, as founded 
by Mosaism, after overcoming heathenism in the Jewish race, and se- 
curing in that race depositaries wholly devoted to their mission, passed 
in Christianity and Moslemism out of Judaism (only as an Idea, how- 
ever, and without control over material life) into the general world of 
man. Under the form of Christianity, it overcame the disorganized 
Heathenism of the West; under that of Islamism, the feebly existing 
remnants of Heathenism in the East. In both religions the Religious 
Idea was so amalgamated with, and modified by, elements of the 
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heathen idea, that in Christianity it retained its hold on the human 
mind as idea only; while in rigidly consistent Moslemism the heathen 
element preponderated. Judaism therefore remained the bearer of the 
Religious Idea whole and entire, though combining it in Talmudism 
with a newly-elaborated code of enactments, in order to preserve it, in 
the dispersion of the Jewish race, from the new antagonisms of Chris- 
tianity and Islamism, for the future of mankind. 





THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES FROM EGYPT, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE COPTIC, BY REV. DR. MENSOR. 


(Continued from page 417.) 


On the seventh morning, the trumpets sounded to proclaim a solemn 
feast in the temple built by Psammis. The diviners had triumphed; 
the glorious river once more flowed in its crystal purity. The arm of 
the enemies of Egypt was shortened, and the land rejoiced in the firm- 
ness of her king. The Hebrews had demanded the freedom of our 
slavesin vain. Their insult to the majesty of the Egyptians’ God had 
roused the vengeance of the nation, and from this hour double chains 
and tenfold toil were to be their portion. On this day the royal pro- 
clamation declared that the recovered majesty of the river, worshipped 
under the mystic semblance of its creatures, was to be celebrated by all 
the Lords of Egypt. In the train of Pharaoh I entered the temple of 
the Nile. 

When will the world see such structures again? In those vast ar- 
cades, those colossal ranges of columns, those boundless roofs, that 
looked like the canopy of the midnight heavens, so far and so wide 
were they spread above our heads, the heart felt an instinctive sense of 
the littleness of man. The whole magnificence of the kingly proces- 
sion now seemed to sink into the insignificance of motes in the sun- 
beam. Our long lines of priests and princes were diminished into in- 
sects, glittering indeed with gold and gems, yet still but like the glitter- 
ing of insects’ wings. The clash of our timbrels, the rich uproar of 
our trumpets, the harmony of our hosts of harpers and singers, was 
lost in those immense and lofty spaces, like the evening sounds of the 
grasshopper. All was awful grandeur. We moved along as if in the 
bowels of some mighty mountain, which had led us into the secrets of 
its caverns to rebuke the pride of man. 
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At length, after winding through those superb recesses to the brazen 
gates of the central shrine, the priests advanced before all to begin the 
rites. The flame of their perfumed torches was the only light, and the 
smoke of their censers rose, richly clouding that light as it flashed 
against the sculptures of the sacred walls. Those sculptures were a 
wonder in themselves. Every creeping thing that the generating power 
of nature produces was wrought there; every progeny of heat and 
moisture, every creature of the prolific soil of the Nile, was chiselled 
there: terrible and strange in their shapes, thus shown by the mysteri- 
ous light of the worship; more terrible and strange still as emblems of 
those fearful powers which rule the world of spirits, and appal the 
guilty dead with endless torment. 

But at the moment of sacrifice, when Pharaoh was setting his foot 
on the steps of the high altar, and*the incense was already in his hand 
to be flung upon the blaze, the two Hebrews stood in his presence. In 
that hour I felt appalled. All around me was gloom, mystery, and awe. 
Even the lifeless shapes that by thousands and myriads were wrought 
out of the face of the rock, might have appalled the heart. But at the 
sight of those two ancient men, thus standing unshaken in the very 
footsteps of the king, I felt a supernatural consciousness of some un- 
speakable horror at hand. With the tone and aspect which had defied 
the king on the banks of the Nile, they now, in its temple, demanded 
the freedom of Hebrews. 

3ut they were now far from that sacred stream which they had the 
power of polluting ; they stood under the centre of that mighty temple 
which to them might be a dungeon; they were surrounded by spears 
and axes, from which there could be no escape. Pharaoh’s countenance, 
exulting in the conviction that his enemies had now rashly thrown 
themselves into his hand, exhibited all the haughty vindictiveness of 
his nature. “You demand freedom for your fellow-slaves,” said he; 
“first demand it for yourself.” The Hebrew leaders were silent. 
“Well, freedom ye shall have. Before this foot stirs from the spot 
where I now plant it, ye shall be both free ; freeas the flame on yonder 
altar ; free as the ashes of the guilty scattered into the air; free as the 
gust that wafts them, a sign to all traitors and rebels forever!” 

As he spoke the word, two bands of the priesthood rushed forward, 
one to heap fire on the high altar, the other to seize the criminals 
and throw them into the flame. I shuddered at this horrible sentence, 
and flung my mantle over my head, that I might not see their dying 
struggles. There was a total silence for a while. I raised the mantle. 
All was darkness; the furious blaze of the altar had sunk to a glim- 
mer, but by that expiring light I could still see the two Hebrews 
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standing like the shades of the dead, with their pale and solemn faces 
sternly fixed on the king. At length I beheld the ominous staff lifted 
up and waved above the altar. Heavens! what a sight of terror fol- 
lowed! I saw from the embers, which had sunk to their last spark, a 
volume of sudden fire burst forth, as if from the very entrails of a 
volcano. 

Broad gushes of lurid light, that withered the eye, shot up to the roof 
of the temple, and showed every frowning sculpture, every terrible 
emblem, every mystic motto hid in the endless tracery of those gigan- 
tic vaults, as distinctly as if the sun in his noon had broken through; 
and still the blaze from the altar spread, till all was conflagration, 
Founts and cataracts of flame of every intense splendor, from sulphn- 
reous blue to the blaze that looked as if it had passed through blood, 
darted, rolled, and whirled round the walls, entwined every column, 
and coiled like myriads of enormous serpents along every line and 
circle of the boundless architecture. All around us, all above us, was 
fire. Our eyes were dazzled with the glare; our ears were deafened 
with the roar. Round the foot of the altar a thick and deadly fume 
arose. It arose from a circle of ashes; the priests who had stood with- 
in the sacred circle had fallen victims on their own shrine. The flame 
had enveloped them, and they were consumed bodily. In this cavern 
of fire there was now no sound but of the tremendous element that had 
mastered all. All were silent with terror; king, priest, warrior, alike 
withered in soul, all prostrate before the majesty of death. 

From the ground I glanced once more towards the authors of our 
calamity. They were standing unmoved, unscorched, unterrified. 
Their hoary locks were even unwaved in the whirlwind that swept the 
flame in resistless eddies through the whole range of the temple. At 
that moment I saw the staff lifted again. Thunder rolled, the walls 
shook, the flames swelled and volumed with tenfold fury round the walls ; 
and could I believe my failing senses! the very walls suddenly teemed 
with hideous life. Every sculpture moved and quivered; the innu- 
merable tribes of reptiles which the labor of ages had carved in the 
granite, started into unhallowed vitality. The frog, the lizard, the 
viper, the scorpion, the toad, every loathsome shape of creeping things, 
the half-formed offspring of slime, the finned, the fagged, the hundred- 
footed, the poisonous, the pestilential—an endless crowd of those fear- 
ful sports of nature, which in mercy she conceals from the eye of man 
in the depths of the waters—all came forth in the light, all swelled to 
a size in itself revolting and frightful, all in hideous energy revelling, 
twining, hissing, and hanging their polluted clusters around. The 
nostrils turned away, the eye recoiled, the touch shuddered, the heart 
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sickened at the sight. Still down they poured, as if the very walls 
were turned into their living substance; still they dropped, they sprang, 
they showered from every spot of the mighty architecture. The curse 
of reptile life was come to the full upon its worshippers. 

At length the very horror of the sight gave us strength. We 
started from the ground. The king, dismayed, exhausted, and covered 
with the pallidness of the grave, made a desperate effort to escape, at 
least into the day, if there he was to die. I followed his tottering 
steps. With indescribable difficulty we at last gained the portal of the 
temple. There we breathed—but no more. All before us was fear and 
flight. The land was like the temple, moving with reptile life. 
Wherever the foot trod, it trod upon reptile life; wherever the eye 
glanced, it was startled by some form of loathing. Egypt looked with 
double horror on the evil done by things which it had once placed on 
its altars. The food, the drink, the pillow, the hour of rising, the 
hour of going to rest, all were turned to loathing; all was fierce repul- 
sion, intolerable disgust, the unspeakable sickness of the senses and the 
soul. Still, on they poured; we were flooded by the reptile lives. We 
crushed, burned, and buried them in vain. The sky seemed to rain 
them, the dust to engender them; they overwhelmed us by millions of 
millions. Every tree, every branch, every leaf cast them forth, till the 


land grew poisonous; all the employment of human existence stopped, 
and men in dying bitterness cursed the day they were born. 
(To be continued.) 





THE HYPOCRITE’S VOW. 


A TRAVELLER and his son were crossing a frozen river, and when 
they had come to the middle the ice began to crack. It was impossi- 
ble to retrace their steps. The father, in great alarm, vowed that if he 
were preserved from the danger, and permitted to reach the shore in 
safety, he would give away a large sum of money in charity. As they 
advanced, the cracking of the ice became louder and the danger greater. 
Then the pious traveller repeated the vow, doubling the sum. This he 
did several times, till the sum promised amounted to all he had, 
“Father,” cried the son, “ what shall we live upon, if you give away all 
you have?” “Hush! silly child,” answered the wise sire; “do you not 
understand ?”-—“ No,” replied the boy.— Then I will tell you a se- 
eret,” said the father, whispering in his son’s ear. “I make this vow 
only to get over the danger. When we are over in safety, we can 
think about the expediency of fulfilling it.” 

Vor. IL. 35 





SKETCH OF A HISTORY OF THE KARAITES. 
BY DR. J. M. JOST. 


(Continued from page 411.) 
IIIl.—GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY 5; GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION ; 
VERNACULAR LANGUAGE 5 DIVISION OF THE WNHISTORY 5 BRIEF 
CRITIQUE OF THE SOURCES. 


THE time when Karaism properly commenced is not even ascertained 
by its own adherents. Their sages of later periods only began to 
claim a high antiquity for their sect after the publication of historical 
works relating to Rabbinism; according to which precedent they 
arbitrarily set up a chain of tradition, by which they derive their 
dogma from Moses. Some go so far as to assert that the Rabbinists 
dated from the institutions of Jeroboam ; that they were the false 
prophets so frequently attacked in the Scriptures, and that they were 
the authors of the errors of religion prevailing at the time of the 
second Temple. One writer even accuses them of having mistaken 
Christ. Another writer produces a document from the year 1640, 
in which the son of a so-called Nasi traces the genealogy of the 
princes of Kahira back to Adam. In this document the remark 
occurs, that the residence of the chiefs of this sect had always been at 
Kahira, from the destruction of the second Temple up to that time. 
The spuriousness of this document, even as a family chronicle, appears 
from its chronology, since, for the space of a thousand years, there 
are only twenty-two members. The existence of a Karaite community 
at Kahira in those early ages is yet to be proved; but that from that 
city an influence had been exercised by Nessiim over other Karaites, 
seems to be a mere fiction. It is certain, at least, that several men 
who are mentioned in the above document, and to whose names the 
title of Nasi is appended also in other writings, never lived at Kahira. 
The Karaites of a more recent date (those who have written within 
the last two centuries) show such an ignorance of history, that one of 
their most indefatigable scholars gives a detailed account of 
Jehuda the holy (the compiler of the Mishna, who lived and had his 
academy in Tiberia) having convoked a synod of Pharisees at Jeru- 
salem in the year 185, in order to confirm Rabbinism. The same 
author appears to be ignorant as to the contents of some important 
works in his own literature. 

These facts are noticed here only to show that these would-be 
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historians can by no means be taken as guides, but rather attest the 
then perceptible decay of their sect, by whom they are highly spoken 
of as historical authorities. It is a remarkable fact, that the older 
Karaites, viz., those who wrote between the years 900 and 1500, and 
of whom several were stored with knowledge, and in favor of 
elementary sciences ; that they yet paid no attention to the study of 
history, either of other nations and religions, or of their own sect, of 
which latter they look on the writings of the Karaites as satisfactory 
records ; so that there is an entire absence of statements as to locality, 
places of residence, oceurrences, wanderings, and personalities ; all of 
which not only furnish the materials for history, but frequently illus- 
trate its intrinsic connection. 

The geographical accounts which we can gather from the mass of 
writings before us is very scanty, and only marking out some pro- 
minent features. According to them, the first communities of 
Karaites, though very few in number, were located in the countries 
bordering on the Euphrates, and probably likewise within the 
boundaries of the Chazarenes ; perhaps also in some parts of Syria; by 
their own statements, the residence of their first established congre- 
gation was at Jerusalem, from which city the regulation of the other 
communities was promulgated. A few centuries after, during the 
period of the Crusades (according to the statement of one Karaite, in 
consequence of the same), a community of Karaites appears to have 
existed in Constantinople ; several true as well as dissenting Karaites 
were spread over the coast of Africa, and some communities were 
established in Egypt and Kairoan. About three centuries after the 
first Crusade, settlements of this sect were established in some parts 
of Tartary, and in the Slavonian countries. The causes of these 
wanderings were none other than the desire of seeking abroad the 
nourishment denied at home, or to avoid hostile intrusions. 
There is in the Karaite a far greater indifference to the things around 
him, than in the Rabbinite; the former does not cling with attach- 
ment to the soil that bears him; he yields to every pressure. He 
wishes to live only for the purpose of bewailing Jerusalem, and to 
fulfil the Law as far as it is in the power of a feeble mortal. He is 
perfectly indifferent as to where this is done. With great equanimity 
they give up the whole of their property only to devote themselves 
entirely to the exercise of their religion ; and hence there are so few 
martyrs among the Karaites, though they mostly live amidst barbarians; 
and hence, also, the frequent and easy change of language, to which 
the Rabbinites, on their part, opposed themselves with so much 
obstinacy. While the latter preserved, in the most remote countries, 
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partly the German, and partly the Spanish idiom, as a sacred 
property, the Karaites soon came to speak Arabic with the Moslems, 
Tartarish with the Tartars, the several Slavonic dialects in the several 
parts of Russia and Poland; and, if our accounts are correct, those 
now living in the metropolis of Turkey use the vernacular tongue, 
In their writings they first used a Syro-Chaldaic dialect. Between 
the years 800 and 1000 they wrote partly in Hebrew, but mostly in 
Arabic ; subsequently, they again principally used the Hebrew 
language. In modern times their writings are partly in Tartarish, in 
order to be understood by the people in the Crimea. 

The accounts relating to the history of this sect being very 
deficient, we look in vain for a thread to lead us back to their origin ; 
but in order to fix upon some point of commencement we will consult 
the events which were within the recollection of the first Karaites, to 
whose writings we have access, and the authenticity of which we find 
confirmed by other records: and there the prominent personage is 
Anan, who has imparted to Karaism a peculiar and distinct form, and 
reviewed or established its laws. He lived during the reign of 
Almansur, about the year 753, which the modern Karaites erroneously 
state as occurring 112 years previously. The opinion that Anan 
was the founder of this sect as such, is confirmed by the circumstance 
of the Karaites not referring to the dogmas of any individual of an 
earlier date, and their mentioning, in their prayers for the deceased, 
Anan, as the first for whose soul they implore the blessing of the 
Lord. All the attempts of the modern Karaites to trace their sect to 
an earlier period, or to connect it with the Academy of Shemai, have 
failed. There were, indeed, as we have observed, its elements 
existing among the people; but they wanted some impulse to call 
forth true Karaism. 

We deein it best to divide the history of Karaism from the time of 
Anan into the following six periods :— , 

1. The period of the formation of Karaism, from Anan to Salmin 
ben Jerucham, 2@.e., 750-900. 

2. The confirmation of Karaism by Biblical studies; compilations 
of their laws and liturgy, particularly by a continual literary contest 
against Rabbinism ; from Salmin to Jehuda ILadassi, 900-1150. 

3. The commentators guided by the study of philosophy, and the 
application of philosophy to theological interpretations ; from Jehuda 
Hadassi to Ahron ben Joseph, 1150-1260. 

4, The institution of the liturgy ; the philosophical views extended ; 
return to Karaitic orthodoxy ; from Ahron ben Joseph to Ahron ben 
Elijahu, 1260-1360. 
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5. The activity displayed in literature; the complete compilation 
of their laws arranged; from Ahron ben Elijahu to Elijahu Beschizi, 
1360-1500. 

6. The undisturbed progress of Karaism; the literary connections 
with non-Karaites; and the attempts to search into their ancient 
history, and to defend Karaism against misconstruction. 

We have only to add, that the works of the first period were at its 
commencement written in the Rabbinical Chaldaic idiom, but soon 
afterwards in the Arabic language; hence we may infer, that mast of 
them were composed in the East, or perhaps in Mogreb. At the 
beginning of the third period, the seat of learning was at Constan- 
tinople, and the language used in their works was Hebrew, which 
circumstance shows that wanderings, and a dispersion of a part of 
the Karaites, had taken place. As to the literature of the subsequent 
periods, it belongs partly to the community of Troki, near Wilna, 
partly to that of Lusk, in Galicia, and partly to those in the Crimea, 
while from those in the East no more signs of existence are perceived. 

The Hebrew of the Karaites, at first Biblical even to affectation, 
was already, at the period of Salmon, mixed with unbiblical idioms, 
according to the style of the poets (patanim, as they are even now 
termed, through a corrupted pronunciation of the word, and for the 
use of which term there is no reason whatever, unless it be a desire 
to preserve all corruptions), who were at that time as numerous 
among the Karaites as among the Spanish Jews. An eagerness to 
vie with the Arabs in writing verses had seized also upon the 
Karaites, and the language suffered much from it. Afterwards, they 
adopted many expressions of the philosophical language of the 
Rabbins, and took many words from the Arabic, or modelled them 
after it. But gradually they again quitted this confusion of languages, 
and the further we trace them, the more their compositions approach 
the Biblical expression. 

All the works of Karaism, as far as we know them, partly by 
inspection, and partly by name, move on religious grounds. We 
never perceive any participation in extrinsic affairs, except in relation 
to religion. The writings of this sect are further distinguished by an 
unshakable seriousness. There is nowhere to be found gayety of 
humor ; nowhere a jocose representation ; nowhere a play of wit or 
satire. Very rarely some bitter irony on their antagonists occurs. 
Most of their works are particularly remarkable for a certain care in 
their arranging and disposing of the subjects, which also prevails 
among the elder, especially the Spanish, Rabbinites. 

The Karaites often carry this carefulness to an extreme, by classi- 
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fying even the most unimportant trifles, sometimes according to very 
philosophical views, as we shall hereafter show. 

Having premised these general remarks, we shall proceed to their 
history. 


FIRST PERIOD. 
Anan—Saul—Josiah—Benjamin Hawandi—Noah Ha-Bozri. 
Formation of Karaism, 750-900. 


Anan ben David Abba founded the sect of the Karaites during the 
reign of the Caliph Abugiafr Almansur. No information concerning 
the personalities of this individual can be derived from ancient records, 
beyond the epithets “ pious,” and “holy,” being appended to his 
name ; nor are we informed of the proper cause that gave rise to the 
formation of a sect, or of the struggles connected w ith, and the difli- 
culties to be surmounted for such formation. 

The most credible report, though a mere tradition until a late 
period, is that given by Simcha Isaak, whose account, composed in 
1755, runs thus: “ Anan, after having been elected Rosh Glutha, 
on account of his renowned learning and virtues, during the reign of 
Ismael’s kings (undoubtedly the share elton caliph is here 
understood), began to manifest his anti-rabbinical views in public 
lectures, by which proceeding he so much enraged the adherents of 
Rabbinism, that his enemies brought an accusation against him before 
the caliph, in consequence of which his life was in jeopardy. Ie 
gave up the hope of being ever successful in the very bosom of the 
flourishing Rabbinism, and therefore solicited and obtained from the 
monarch a permission to emigrate to Jernsalem, there to establish a 
new synagogue. Thither he was followed by several disciples, and 
his three friends (viz., Ephraim, Elischa, and Hanicha, whose names 
we also meet in the Ritual). At Jerusalem he erected a synagogue 
which, still existing (as it is said) at the time of our reporter, bore 
witness to Anan’s effies wious activity. He had renounced his dignity 
as Rosh Glutha, but the Karaites called him Nasi, the same title as 
was given to the heads of academies in Palestine in previous ages, 
edsiah title remained to his posterity till the termination of the above- 
mentioned third period, in which time the first account delivered by 
Karaites is said to have been composed. 


Anan expounded the Law without acknowledging the sanctity of 


tradition, as such. Ife endeavored to establish all the statutes on 
biblical grounds ; rejected those which did not seem to admit of such 
foundation ; and pressed the laws relating to practical life to a greater 
extent. Thus he imposed upon his followers the obligation of entirely 
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withdrawing from the connection with Rabbinites ; of avoiding inter- 
marriages, on account of their disregarding some forbidden degrees of 
relationship ; of abstaining from convivial meetings with them, on 
account of their allowing several kinds of food which, in the strictness 
of the Law, could not be permitted ; and, finally, of not acknowledging 
their festivals, unless proved correct by the appearance of the moon. 
This separation completed the decisive character of the séct. 


(To be continued.) 


THE HERMIT AND THE WARRIORS 


A nanp of victorious warriors were returning from a great battle. 
The contest had been very severe. The enemy had been numerous, 
brave, and skilful. The victory had been gained with the greatest dif- 
ficulty. No wonder, then, that the victors felt proud of their prowess. 
They sang songs of triumph. Each boasted of the numbers he had 
slain; of the rich spoils he had taken. 

As they passed through the streets, all who saw them applauded ; and 


admiring multitudes followed in their train. 

Suddenly there stepped forward a gray-haired and venerable ‘hermit, 
who, raising his voice that all might hear him, cried out: “ Ye simple- 
tons, why exult ye? It is true ye have conquered one enemy, but one 
stronger and more skilful than he is awaiting you. Beware lest he fall 
on you while rendered careless by success ; lest he turn your joy into 
sorrow, your glorious victory into a shameful defeat.” 

The triumphant warriors were surprised and annoyed, and angrily 
asked: *“‘ Who is this enemy, that we shall fear him?” 

The hermit answered: “The enemy of whom I speak is encamped in 
your own hearts. Unlike other foes, he is never discouraged by defeat. 
Although you may overcome him a hundred times, you dare not release 
your vigilance, for he is as daring as ever ; he is still on the alert for an 
opportunity to surprise you when you are unprepared. Therefore I 
say unto you, be not intoxicated with triumph. Be ever sober, ever 
watchful against the insidious approaches of an enemy who always ac- 
companies you, and will never leave you until the day of death.” 





THOUGHTS ON LECTURES. 


BY M. KRAUSKOPF. 
VII. 


THE LECTURE OF THE SYNAGOGUE—LAW. 


Tue Synagogue titles its lecture with “Law.” It reads it from its 
parchment scrolls,—the revered depository of the thoughts and teach- 
ings, laws and enactments of its Master-builder, and of the history and 
traditions of its earliest periods. It reads it also from its subsequent 
records and vast literature accumulated during the past three thousand 
years, and presenting a true reflex of the results of the various in- 
tellectual activities of its builders and of its varying fortunes since its 
founding. 


‘ 

But it needs to read only from its parchment scrolls, in order to lay 
bare to the eye of reason the universality of the foundation upon which 
it is resting; and if it cites its subsequent records, it is only to illus- 
trate that whatever life-giving elements have been yielded to us were 
yielded only when its builders built the superstructure in harmony 


with the foundation ; and whatever injurious results sprang from it 
were caused by a departure of its builders from the lines and rules of 
the foundation. 

In reading from its parchment scrolls, the Synagogue does not 
necessarily enfold them in the mysterious cloak of supernaturalism, 
although past generations of mankind have so done, and the largest 
portion of modern generations still insist on so doing. Criticism, 
that cross-questioning lawyer of science, is relentlessly sweeping 
away the dusty cobwebs woven since olden times by that spider, 
Superstition. And beholding the testifying architecture of those 
records, we are coerced to accept them as we do all other records of 
antiquity ; namely, to test the universality of any truths claimed to be 
contained in them (and only such are worthy to be tested) with all the 
touchstones of the accumulated experiences of mankind. 

One of these most melancholy experiences is, that the supernatural 
authority ascribed to the early literature of the Synagogue, has been 
the most prolific source of the savage warfare which has been the 
scourge of the human race in Europe and Asia. It has deluged coun- 
tries with human gore. It has burned cities. It has caused brother to 
war against brother, parent against child; wife against husband. It 
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has enthroned tyranny. It has smothered all the noblest impulses of 
man. Ithas befogged and benumbed his intellectual activity. It is as 
yet his most dangerous foe. It were, indeed, a most overwhelming 
evidence against the Synagogue, if this human Divineism, that hedged 
and still hedges about its early records, were caused by it, and by it 
only. 

The Synagogue denies most emphatically being the cause of the 
lamentable results spoken of. It says:— 

Firstly. It is true at a certain period of its existence, when the 
sphere of action of the vast intellectual activities of its builders was 
narrowed to a very small compass, firstly, by their political isolation ; 
secondly, by the embryonic state of the positive sciences of that early 
period ; thirdly, owing to the prohibition to give material expression 
to their idealistic conceptions either by chiselling on marble or painting 
on canvas,—and thus to debase their spiritualities by mortalizing the 
Immortal, and immortalizing the mortal,—that the genius of that race 
vented itself by throwing its divine fire on the relics of their gigantic 
intellects, consisting mostly of parchments. It is true, that thus a 
halo of the Divine surrounded them, and a reverence due to the 
Divine was accorded to them. But this reverence, exaggerated as it 
has been and is as yet mostly in the Synagogue, is only an exhibition 
of that reverent feeling of man, that immortalizes the past by honoring 
its records. And to the Synagogue, most of all, those records were a 
city of refuge, a tower of strength during the darkened centuries of its 
saddened pilgrimage in the land of its enemies, far away from its 
native soil, Who will condemn a human being, who—driven by a 
punishing, providential destiny from his home, and carried into strange 
lands, to be hunted down and treated like a beast—places a cherished 
family relic nearest his heart to continually remind him that he is still 
ahuman being? Who will condemn that man, if at every opportune 
moment he gazes at it with the fondest reverence, and studies each 
page, each line, each verse, each word, each syllable, each letter, ay, 
each part of the form of each letter, and thus imagines to read in them 
what his yearning soul wishes to read? And who, lamenting the cause 
that caused him to act so phantastically, will dare condemn him when 
his perseeutors seize upon his relic, usurp unto themselves ownership of 
it, and with a strange madness read into it the wild creations of their 
childish intellects, and then quarrel and war, and destroy and burn 
each other when their respective pet-dolls chaotically collide ? 

Secondly. The scrolls of the Synagogue do not contain any injune- 
tion commanding an implicit belief, or any degree of belief in anything 
or anybody. We cannot trace any indications of a Nicene creed in it. 
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Whenever it has a command or an injunction, it is “to do, to act, to per. 
form.” Nor can it be said that “to believe” is an “ act” of intellect; 
for intellect acts only by and in Reason. Reason may, resting on the 
basis of acquired positive knowledge, permit conjectures to be formed, 
assumptions to be framed; but, being only conjecture or assumption, 
Reason cannot command belief. Reason speaking to reason can either 
convince or be convinced, but it cannot command or be commanded into 
belief. The records of the Synagogue not commanding this belief in 
the supernaturalistic authority of its records, cannot be held respon- 
sible for having that spurious authority placed upon it. 

Thirdly, the Synagogue states that the reverence of its builders 
having assumed, in its exaggerated state, the character of an adoration 
of the Divine, was only an incidental eet: in its life, but not a funda- 
mental prineiple of its existence; that it never encroached on the 
faiths of, and free exercise thereof, by other nations; that it never 
warred on them to impose on them its own faith ; that it only went to 
war when compelled to do so by the stern law of nature—self-preser- 
ration; by supplying the necessity of having soil to live off by manual 
labor ; that it only warred to defend the sacred rights and privileges of 
manhood; that it never took any part in any of the bloody religious wars ; 
that it beanie was trampled upon by both eoutbabenite ; that its 
opinions and explanations, its traditions and conceptions, either of a 
philosophical or so-called theological character, were and are not a 
standard which either of the belligerent powers adopted or rallied 
around. 


Fourthly, it needs only a glance at the leading intellects of either of 


the combatant forces in the terrible drama of religious wars, and at 
those of the Synagogue, to recognize this radical difference, namely: 
while one portion of the former ignored reason in toto, and combated 
its dicta, and the other portion looked at reason as it eppreache, but 
fearfully evaded its embrace, the latter invariably hailed reason as the 
harbinger of blessings, and in their efforts to harmonize the results of 
the sciences, as fast as demonstrated, with the ideas of traditionated 
faith, they ever placed reason as the fina) arbiter on disputed questions, 
and ever accepted its decisions as either upholding or annulling 
tradition. Those gigantic intellects of the Synagogue, nurtured in the 
school of Thought, ascended with firm steps through the dusty clouds 
of dusty ages to immense heights. And standing “On the Heights,” 
they gathered Truths, and, descending with them, they spread them 
among their fellow-beings by any and all means. Impartial histori- 
ogre phy, gleaning the facts of the past, and clearly tracing the 
volume and direction of their current, concedes to the thinkers of the 
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Synagogue the honor of generating the impulses that led to that gigantic 
movement in history—the Reformation. 

Fifthly, the Synagogue points to this fact of modern times as evidence 
that this supernaturalistic drapery, surrounding its early records, is not 
depending on it for its continuance. Were the Synagogue to assemble 
its representatives in solemn conclave, and as solemnly declare that its 
records are compilations of legendary traditions and of facts, that their 
account of the genesis of creation are merely speculative views,—views 
which every thinker, having the phenomena of matter and of intellect 
as their basis of thought, more or less approaches ; that they are unre- 
liable in their given data of primitive times ; and were their claimed 
supernaturalistic authority thus publicly trampled on by the Syna- 
gogue, it would be jeered and sneered at by millions of their fellow- 


beings. Although enlightenment has spread and is spreading, and 


science is unceasingly feeding its cheering fires, and truth is accessible 
to everybody, stands at every house-door, in every street, in every 
corner, and begs to be looked at and taken hold of, yet these 
millions of rational human beings prefer Superstition to Truth ; prefer 
to be slaves to it, to bow to it, to cringe before it, and would deluge 
the country with blood as formerly for its sake. 

Furthermore, the Synagogue coincides with the philosophy of 


science, which declares that the evolving of the human race into 
higher states and species progresses through and in law ; that, in fact, 
progress is the continuity of law itself, which, grasping unconscious 
chaotic masses, organized them into action, and through a continuous 
chain of causes and effects, evolved Intellect, Will,—Conscious 
Law. It furthermore recognizes purposeness in creation in the con- 
tinuity of its law. It furthermore recognizes, that, like matter, in- 
tellect evolves itself only through combat, either with material un- 
conscious forces, or with conscious intellectual elements, or with both, 
in order to yield its effect,—morality—--soul-element. 

And, resting on these bases, the Synagogue accepts: all the ac- 
complished facts of the past to have been normal. It enshrines all 
the good, the noble, the pure, the exalted, the beautiful, all that from 
which lessons of life to increase life can be extracted as everlasting 
memorials; and it buries all the evil of the past in the lake of 
oblivion. 

Resting on these bases, it asks: Since it is evident that the civilized 
portion of the human race, in its conflict of evolving, would have 
clinged to and vent its spiritualistic elements on some object or other, 
whether the literature of Brahmaism or of Buddhism or of the Grecian 
mythology with its supplement of Epicurean philosophies, would 
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have yielded more elements of propelling and cohesive force, and most 
of all, more soul element, as the pure, simple monotheistic faith of the 
Hebrews, with their literature, portraying human life with its follies 
and foibles, cruelties and atrocities, but also with its godlike purities, 
its tender yearnings, its idealistic flights, its spiritual aspirations, its 
prophetic visions of the good time coming “ when the sword will be 
moulded into a ploughshare,” and “ when the knowledge of God will 
cover earth as the waters cover the sea” ? 

The cognizance of purposeness in creation, manifesting itself in all 
its phenomena, is an answer to this question. And a glance at histor- 
ical facts elucidates the answer. Look at Brahmaism and Buddhism. 
Its grand lessons are not of the existing creation for the existing, nor 
of a first conscious cause of the existing creation, evolving its pur- 
poseness to be existing, but it teaches beginning and end----nihilism, 
unconsciousness,—the prototype of modern materialisin ; and look at its 
results to-day—slavish, brutish millions, stationary since thousands of 
years on the racecourse of civilization. 

And look at Greece. Its giant intellects shine on the horizon of 
history merely like coldly sparkling gems. The human masses flock 
not to them to obtain warmth of soul—Faith and Hope. The toiling, 
sweating millions know nothing of them. They were great, but their 
greatness departed with them. They were wise, but their wisdom 
penetrated not the dense masses. They had art, precious and rare like 
diamonds ; but, like diamonds, it is cold; it is only for the rich, the 
wealthy, the few who live on the labor of the many. And as for its 
mythology, the adorned corporeal reflex of Grecian civilization, its 
conception of the purposeness of creation reached not beyond sensu- 
ality. Its most exalted promise was, as expressed in a late review by 
an eminent essayist, “to be imparadized in each other’s arms.” Al- 
though the genius of Greece was idealistic, it could not wing its flight 
outside the limits of a bridal chamber. There its wings became 
clogged, and there it died a lamentable death. Is it any wonder that 


a soil that could produce a Leonidas, a Solon, a Lykurgus, a Socrates, 


and more than all these, a Brutus, had its pores of life stagnated by 
the stench of Grecian impurities? Who will not recognize that the 
blending of the Judean Synagogue with the Grecian Grove, eighteen 
hundred years ago, was providential, lawful, accurding to purposcness 
of creation? Who will not recognize that this blending was the influx 
of light into darkness, of law into chaos ? 
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AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


BY MARCUS MICHAELS. 


Tue welfare of a nation, and more especially that of a republic, de- 
pends to a very great extent upon the unity of its people. In order to 
guard against civil strife, it will be found absolutely necessary ‘to re- 
press as completely as possible that mock aristocracy or money-power 
which to a greater or less extent pervades every government. Such 
an aristocracy is taking its rise in America. Men of capital are 
aspiring to a social distinction which their wealth alone entitles them 
to claim, and are paving the way toa future of unbounded evil and 
national corruption, 

Not alone does public safety cry out against a distinction founded 
on wealth and lineage, but man’s moral nature rebels against it. 
For who can truly say that they are better than the rest of mankind ; 
that through their veins flows purer and nobler blood than that of their 
fellow-men? Can this be possible? Did God give unto them souls 
more sensitive to good or bad, senses more accurate, or forms of finer 
mould? Does he sanetion them in looking down upon their fellow- 
beings while claiming that they are loftier, better, purer? 

America should have no such social distinetion; for liberty and 
equality march on hand in hand: to take away the one would be to 
destroy the other; whereas strengthening the one doubly assures the 
other. 

The question arises, Is an aristocracy necessary in America? By all 
means, if composed of the most talented and purest men—men who 
are benefactors of the human race, and who would tend to ennoble 
and elevate society. 

What nation ever honored such true nobility that did not prosper ? 
‘What nation ever recognized an unjust social distinction that was not 
borne down by its evil tendencies and influences? You will say that 
Rome had its aristocracy, yes! even in its palmy days: but of what did 
it consist? Of the enemies that were gnawing at its very heart’s core; 
enemies who in public life sacrificed honor, virtue, and the public wel- 
fare for their individual interests, and who in private life were at the acme 
of degradation and crime. For as the ruins of Pompeii are cleared 
away, exposing to public investigation the palace and the hut alike, we 
are shocked at the undeniable evidence of the corruption which existed 
among the so-called higher class or aristocracy, and thus we learn the 
real cause of the fall of Rome. 
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It cannot be denied that American society needs purifying and ele. 
vating, and that, too, in a very great degree; nor can it be disputed 
that the tendency is downward, despite the strenuous exertions of some 
few. But so long as impure men stand at the head of government, 
holding in one hand self-interest and in the other power, using the 
latter to further the former, regardless alike of honor and concern for 
their fellow-men—we say, so long as such as these stand at the head 
of government, just so long will reform in social life be impossible. 

Undeniable evidence upon this point stares us in the face. The aris- 
tocracy of a year ago in our own State, composed of men who at 
that time could turn the political balance by a single word, whose 
wishes were no sooner uttered than heeded by their servile followers, 
whose very breath, so to speak, formed the electric battery that sent 
their words into the ears of millions, is but an example of the aristo- 
cratic elements in American society—examples which have aroused 
popular indignation to action, thus proving that, however corrupt may 
be a nation, there still remains a public virtue which sooner or later 
will show itself. 

As a general thing, throughout the world such social distinctions are 
passing away, leaving in their stead a higher type of civilization. The 
so-called aristocracy in France, to which may be attributed its miseries, 
is, we perceive, rapidly decreasing, and we can truly say that the time 
is not far distant when it will be numbered with the past. Germany 
is hewing down the barrier of rank and distinction day by day. Eng- 
land is already clamoring for a republic in which equality will be ree- 
ognized, while America is blocking up the way of that social distine- 
tion which has hitherto been unknown to it. 

Equality alone is to be tolerated in our country: even the humblest 
should be entitled to say, 1 am an American citizen, enjoying equal 
rights and privileges with the noblest, expecting those rights and priv- 
ileges, and entitled todemand them. If America desires an aristocracy, 


let it not be confounded with a mere oligarchy, but let us accept it in’ 


its real significance as a form of government composed of the best and 
pure stmen; at the same time separate it from social distinction ; let 
the people wholly and individually enter into it. Let us form a com- 
pulsory school system, thereby educating the masses, for that is the 
secret of Germany’s success; and we shall find that learning, combined 
with American ingenuity and skill, will exalt our government as the 
model and only true aristocratic republic that ever existed. 
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PROVERBS. 


Proverns may be regarded as the gems of language; not only in the 
sense that they are small, bright, and of universal currency, but also in 
the mystery of their composition, as being a work of ages, a secret 
birth. It is as impossible to make aproverb as t8 make an emerald, or 
that black diamond which constitutes the more familiar sparkle of ma- 
terial life. We probably none of us know how much we use proverbs 
in our daily speech; but it is certain that, if they were withdrawn 
from the language, we should find ourselves pulled up at every turn ; 
for we may almost say that a language is not a language till it has 
proverbs embedded in it, as a people are not a people tlil they have 
antiquities and a past to refer to. To be a deliberate proverb-maker is 
really the highest form of impertinence; for a proverb speaks with the 
assumption of universal experience. It expects general acquiescence 
as aright, asa matter of course ; its tone allows of no dispute or ques- 
tion, and is an appeal to universal knowledge. If it goes beyond the 
common sympathy of a nation or of mankind, it is an epigram, a wit- 
ticism, a jeu esprit. The true proverb may have been the word 
of any wise man, high or low, king or peasant. How, being at once 
so true and so generally accepted, it escapes being a flat truism, is its 
secret,—a secret which the proverb-maker has yet to find out. Arch- 
bishop Trench has brought together various definitions of a proverb. 
It is ‘a saying without an author; ” it is.‘ shortness, sense, and salt ; ” 
it is “much matter decocted into few words,” andso on. But beyond 
all this it is certainly the child of good fortune. Its start in life must 
have been something extraordinary ; it must have been born of occasion, 
the occasion like the author being unknown, _ Its adaptation to the uni- 
versal mind was only shown by universal use, unaccountable by mere 
reason. “* You must not look a gift-horse in the mouth” was a proverb 
in St. Jerome’s time. One of Ariosto’s heroes in the Orlando Furioso 
jumps from the frying-pan into the fire. How telling must have been 
the incidents attending the original gift-horse rashly criticised, or the 
fatal imprudence of the hapless denizens of the frying-pan, to have 
stamped their lesson so indelibly on the world’s records! and how 
impossible for research to get at them! We may perhaps conceive a 
state of society in which proverbs—at least, one most popular class of 
them—might have their birth,—when every trade and calling was com- 
mon property, every process open to general observation, and the com- 
mon wit and wisdom could exercise itself upon them. Oneof the uses 
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of the proverb is, we see, to keep up the tradition of this community of 
occupation and familiarity with the work of life. A flavor of primitive 
times is imparted whenever ladies and gentlemen talk of making hay 
when the sun shines, or advocate cutting their coat according to their 
cloth, or agree that it is best to wash their soiled linen at home, or are 
for striking while the iron is hot, or blame statesmen for having too 
many irons in the fire, or speculators for reckoning their chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. 

Lord Chesterfield, it is true, said that no gentleman quoted proverbs ; 
and he considered the practice an index of inferior training: and we 
may grant that the ordinary use of them is less in society than in other 
spheres of action. They have their place in the familiar domestic cir- 
cle, where people may dogmatize for their own and the general benefit, 
and again, where the appeal is to numbers, when men wish to popular- 
ize their style and to awake sympathy; for proverbs are equalizers, 
The language of progress is not friendly to their use. A man is seck- 
ing a precedent when he supports his view by a proverb ; and there- 
fore they are not so distinctive a feature in the discourse of Englishmen 
as we are led to suppose them to be in other countries. Thus, though 
Shakspeare quotes proverbs, and is considered an authority for their 
use, it must not be forgotten that to be full of them stands with him 
for being a prosy, pompous, dull old fellow. In a little book of pro- 
verbs which lies before us (“Sancho Panza’s Proverbs, collected and 
translated,” by Ulick Ralph Burke), the preface quotes Mr. Ford as 
saying, “The constant use of the refrain gives the Spaniard his senten- 
tious and dogmatical admixture of humor, truism, twaddle, and com- 
mon-sense. A proverb well introduced is as decisive of an argument 
in Spain as a bet is in England. This shotting a discourse is always 
greeted with a smile from high and low.” A man thus full of old 
saws and modern instances would scarcely meet with the same favor in 
an English drawing-room. The Spanish passion for proverbs is traced 
to the Arabic character of medisval Spanish civilization ; Oriental 
languages being, in fact, impregnated and permeated with proverbs to an 
extent which greatly adds to the difficulty of acquiring them. It is 
putting any nation’s proverbs to a severe test to translate them; the 
terseness, rhyme, ring, and jingle have so much to do with their hold 
on fancy and memory, Thus the fit union of faith and self-help ex- 
pressed in the Spanish, “ A Dios rogando y con el mazo dando,” does not 
tell with the same effect as “ Praying to God and hammering away ; ” 
and “There is great distance between said and done,” is but a trite 
sentiment; while its original is a proverb with an influence,—“ Del 
dicho al hecho hay gran trecho.” The same with “Cual el tiempo tal 
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el tiento,”— We must suit our behavior to the occasion.” Many pro- 
verbs, however, are independent of the wording. ‘Ciertos son los 
toros” conveys an equal sense of excitement when rendered, “ Here 
come the bulls; ” though the nature of the excitement to the uninitiated 
is sutticiently different. “La cola falta por desollar,” “ We have still 
to skin the tail,”—that is, “ We have not yet quite finished with the 
subject "—finds its merit in the neat homeliness of its illustration. 
Also, “ Adobame esos candiles,” ® Snuff me these candles,”’—that is, 
“Clear up this puzzle or this muddle.” Some naturally convert them- 
selves into harmonious English: ‘* Pues ya en los nidos de antafo no 
hay pajaros ogaino,” though it loses the rhyme, sounds well as “ There 
are no birds in last year’s nest.” Some can only be rendered by a 
counterpart. The very ancient proverb, “ Vidse el perro en bragas de 
cerro,” “ The dog saw himself in plush breeches” (and would not re- 
cognize his companions), is our “ beggar on horseback.” ‘No hay 
estomago que sea un palmo mayor que otro,”-“No stomach is bigger 
than another by a span,” answers to “An inch is a great deal in a 
man’s nose.” .The editor remarks on the many Spanish proverbs 
about the duty of women to stay at home as a trace of the Moorish oc- 
cupation: “ Cada puta hile,” ‘ Let every wench mind her spinning ; ” 
* “She who de- 
sires to see desires also to be seen;” “Que la doncella honrada la 
pierna quebrada y en casa,” “ The virtuous maid and the broken leg 
must stay at home.” Gambling supplies Spaniards with many pro- 
verbs: “ Quien destaja no baraja,” “Tle who shuffles the cards does not 
cut them; ” ‘ You may lose as well by a card too much as by a card 


“La que es deseasa de ver, tambien tiene de ser vista, 


too little,” pronounced a thoroughly Spanish dadssez-aller proverb ; 
“Correr el dado,” a run of good luck. The Archbishop of Dublin, in 
his little book on proverbs, dwells on the loftly, chivalrous tone which 
characterizes many Spanish proverbs: “ White hands cannot hurt ;” 
at > and the 
proud looking of calamity in the face which speaks out in “ When thou 
seest thine house in flames, approach and warm thyself by it.” But 
these are not sayings for the mouth of common folks, who use a pro- 
verb to express a familiar sentiment better than they can in their own 
words. It is the homely proverb which is the proverb par excellence. 


he king goes as far ashe may, not as far as he would ;’ 


The Italians cannot be called less rich in proverbs than the Spanish, 
thoneh their tone is, charged with Machiavellianism ; as “ Fidarsi é 
bene, ma non fidarsi ¢ meglio,” To trust is well, to trust nobody is 


better ;” and many others in the same strain of selfish prudence, of 
Which history has terribleexamples. “Cosa fatta capo ha,” “ The deed 
once done, there is an end,” was the “bad word” by which Mosca tells 
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Dante that he sowed the seed of civil war in Tuscany; and the Italian 
proverb, “Sometimes clemency is cruelty, and cruelty clemency,” by 
which Catherine de’ Medici stilled the scruples of her son on the St. 
Bartholomew massacre, are instances. But the whole language is full 
of proverbial wisdom, to: the last degree simple, yet without coarse- 
ness. Thus “L’ultimo vestito ce lo fanno senza tasche,” “ Our last 
garment is made without pockets ;” “Chi ha quattrini a buttar via, 
metti operaii e non vi stia,” “If you have money to throw away, set on 
workmen and don’t stand by ;” “Qual che va nelle maniche non pno 
andar ne’ gheroni,” ‘“ What is put in the sleeves can’t go into the 
skirt.” This occurs appropriately in Z promesst Spoct. Manzoni nat- 
urally points a moral with a proverb, whether in his own person or in 
his rustic characters, and always happily ; as when the good but pe- 
dantic tailor, on receiving a visit from St. Federigo Boromeo, is so dis- 
tracted by the greatness of the occasion and the importance of expressing 
a fitting sense of it, that the opportunity passes by him, and all he says, 
to his lasting shame, is “Si figuri!” (Anglicé “ Faney!”); being 
ever after haunted by the things he might have said; but ‘ Del senno 
di poi ne son piene le fosse,” ‘The ditches are full of clever after- 
thoughts.” The tailor, however, is the only personage we ever find at 


a loss. Manzoni’s women especially have a seasonable saying always 
at hand. The hospitable wife is glad that her guest arrives on a (féle 
day, not when “¢’ era il gatto sul focolare,” “the cat in the (empty) 
grate ;” and promises’ one dish of weleome—* Ci sara un piatto di 


buon viso.” The over-busy housewife must “far da Marta e da Mad- 
delena,” and consoles herself on leaving her birthplace by thinking 
“ La patria é dove si sta bene.” 

“ No nation can beat the Scottish in the keenness and eye to self-in- 
terest of its proverbs, though it rather delights in simplicity allied to 
coarseness; as “ Do neething in haste but gripping 0’ fleas ;” ‘ Nothing 
comes of itself but dirt and Jong nails.” They are remarkable, too, for 
self-reliance,—“ He that cheats me ance, shame fa’ him; if he cheat 
me twice, shame fa’ me;” “The tod ne’er sped better than when he 
went his ain errand.” We cannot think of Scotch proverbs without 
recalling Andrew Fairservice, whose worldly wisdom shines out in 
them; who pronounced Glasgow Cathedral, after the iconoclastic 


labors of the reformers, ‘as crouse as a cat wi? the fleas cambed aff 


it;” who, on being bid to hold his tongue, observes that “ A hadden 


tongue makes a slabbered mouth,” but subsides into silence on quoting 
oD b] | re] 
his mother’s instructions,— 


“ Be it better, be it worse, 
Be ruled by him that has the purse.” 
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He has the gift, too, of proverbial illustration so conspicuous in Sam 
Weller, and proposes to part company with the Baillie with the com- 
parison, “‘ There’s sma’ sorrow at our parting, as the auld mear said to 
the broken cart.” 

There are some subjects which provide matter for proverbs in all lan- 
guages. The halter is one: ‘* Nombrar la soga en casa del ahorcado,” 
says Sancho Panza; “ Nommer la corde chez le pendu;” “ Non ricor- 
dar il capestro in casa dell’ impiccato;” “ Give a thief rope enough,” 
etc.; “ He that is born to be hanged; ” “ Geld wird nicht gehenkt ; ” 
“Money does not get hanged ;” “ THe was secant o’ news that tauld his 
father was hangit.” It is the rubs of life, great and small, which create 
its proverbs. 

It is a question how far anybody is really guided by proverbs. They 
point a moral, they confirm an opinion, they impart force to a criti- 
cism. Do they help us in action? Not often, probably ; yet, where 
we hesitate, it may sometimes urge to a resolution to remember “ He 
that will not when he may,” with its sequel: when our courage flags, 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way ” may act as a needful stimulus. 
“One story’s good till another’s told” is sometimes a check to precipi- 
tate judgment. “Two heads are better than one” may well drive us 
to seek counsel ; and “ Man proposes, but God disposes” should bring 
at critical moments of perplexity and disappointment its lesson of res- 
ignation. That is, all this ought to happen if proverbs are of the use 
the world thinks them.— Zhe Saturday Review. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


WueEn you want to manage men, wash your hands with sugar and 
water.— Rev. Il. W. Beecher. 


Opportunities, like eggs, must be hatched when they are fresh.—J/. 
S. Carpenter, | 


We can sueceed only when we work in harmony with God’s provi- 
dences.— Bishop Simpson. 
Death’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God.— Parnell. 
What matter though the scorn of fools be given, 
If the path followed leads us on to heaven ?— Mrs. Hale. 
The wise, the just, the pious, and the brave, 
Live in their death, and flourish in the grave.—Jos. Green. 





SCIENCE, ARTS AND FACTS. 


In a forraer number, some idea was given of microscopic writing, 
Some wonderful feats of photography have been performed in this way 
lately. The English Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, and all this has 
been photographed twenty-two times in a square inch. 


The Vienna Universal Exhibition, likely to be the most magnificent 
collection of the industry of mankind, has called for aid from various 
governments. France, torn and bleeding at every pore, contributes 
$300,000, Prussia an equal sum, whilst impoverished Spain even gives 
a handsome quota; Switzerland sends £16,000, and Great Britain, 
wealthy and powerful, the ancient friend and ally of Austria, votes the 
sum of £10,000. We fully sympathize with the indignant comments 
of the Austrian press over this lamentable parsimony. 


The importance of the diamond drill, now used by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to undermine Hell-gate, is becoming more manifest every day. 
As its sphere of action is likely to be increased, a description of it may 
be interesting to our readers. This apparatus for boring rocks with 
diamonds was originally patented in France, by Leschot, in 1864, and 
rendered only practical in 1866. It consists of an iron tube, the end 
armed with a series of rough diamonds, which are set in such a way 
that by turning the tube they excavate an annular groove in the rock, 
and leave in the centre a solid cylinder which enters the tube, and is 
easily broken off and extracted when the boring is finished. The 
progress is about # of an inch aminute. The diamonds wear but little. 
Black diamonds are preferable, as they are known to be the hardest. 


An Egyptian astronomer, Mahomed Bey, has just published a work 
on the age and the objects of the Pyramids, as elucidated by the star 
Sirius. He has been for the last fifteen years working out this prob- 
lem. He proves that they were built 5,000 years before the birth of 

Jhrist, and that when completed, they all bore a positive relation to 
the course of Sirius. What is curious about this matter is, that the 
results of his investigations accord exactly to a few years with 
Bunsen’s computations. Smile as we may at Oriental tenacity of pur- 
pose, the result attained is quite remarkable. No less a person 
than Piozzi Smith, late Astronomer Royal, published three large 
volumes on this subject of the age of the Pyramids, about four years 
ago, when he tried to show that they were built simply as a standard 
of measure. 
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